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1998 Hamilton Fall Bird Count 


By Bill Lamond 

The silver anniversary of the 
Hamilton Fall Bird Count (HFBC) was 
conducted on 1 November 1998. Despite 
the incredible mild weather this past fall 
the count was, unfortunately, mediocre. 
A total of 130 species were recorded 
which was 3 above the 25 year average of 
127 species. 

Two new species were added to the 
count. These were King Eider and Pine 
Warbler. Both of these species were 
overdue for this count. The Pine Warbler 
was seen along the Grand River in 
Brantford by Duane Brown and the King 
Eider was seen at Confederation Park by 
Bill Crins. 

Trumpeter Swans were also noted 
for the first time on this count and although 
they have been included in this report 
they are not part of the official total. I 
think it would be rather unwise to officially 
include them as this introduced population 
may never successfully establish. 
Nonetheless, the HFBC will be a useful 
tool to gauge their progress. 

Other highlights in this year's count 
included 13 Red-throated Loons, 3 
Ospreys, 8 Merlins, 4 Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, 204 Eastern Bluebirds, the 


second count record of Bam Swallow 
and the fourth count record of Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak. 

On the down side, it was a poor year 
for finches as only 4 species were reported. 
It was also a poor year for warblers with 
only 3 species being reported. This was 
unexpected as the warm weather in 
October suggested that there would be 
lingering individuals of many species, 
but this was notthe case. Evennumbers of 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets were well below 
average which suggested that migrants 
used the good weather to their advantage 
and moved out promptly. Additionally 
sparrow numbers were very low. Several 
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species had below average numbers and 
Chipping Sparrow was missed entirely, 

There were 11 species that were 
recorded in record-high numbers. These 
species are underlined in the following 
list. The record-high numbers of Double- 
crested Cormorants, Mute Swans and 
Merlins adds considerable weight to the 
opinions that these species are all 
becoming much more common. The 204 
Eastern Bluebirds observed was 55% 
higher than the previous high of 136 way 
back in 1982. The dedicated individuals 
who maintain bluebird trails are largely 
responsible for this total, although 1998 
was a spectacular year for bluebird nesting 
success due to the consistently warm 
spring. 

Finally, I would like to extend my 
sincere thanks to all of the dedicated 
individuals who have participated in the 
HFBC in the first 25 years of this count’s 
existence. This level of dedication will 
ensure that the HFBC will be a big success 
for another 25 years and beyond. Thank 
you! 

1998 Results 

Area Covered Selected areas within 
a 40.2 km radius of Dundum Castle, 
Hamilton, Ontario, to include: the Lake 
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Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to 
Beamsville; the Conservation Areas of 
Binbrook, Felkers Falls, Mountsberg, 
Valens, Dundas Valley, and Spencer 
Gorge; Lake Medad; Puslinch, Mohawk 
and Dunmark Lakes; Sassafras, Bronte, 
and Burloak Woods; Cootes Paradise; 
Woodland Cemetery; Kings Forest; 
Bronte, Rattray, Middletown, and Van 
Wagners Marshes;Vanderliek Farm 
Pond; Waterworks Park; Green Lane 
Wetland (Paris), Brantford and Tom 
Howe (Hagersville) Landfills; SixNations 
I.R., Beverly Swamp; Hamilton Harbour; 
Windermere Basin, Tollgate Ponds; 
Grimsby, Smithville and Cainsville 
Sewage Ponds; Spring Valley, Stoney, 
Bronte and Oakville Creek ravines; and 
the Grand River from Cayuga to 
Cambridge. 

Sunday, November1,1998; 3:50a.m. 
to 5:10 p.m. Weather: Temperature 3.0°C 
at dawn with a high of 1 l.OTT Winds 
NW, light to moderate. Mostly overcast 
with scattered sunny breaks in afternoon. 
91 observers in 49 parties. Total party 
hours:311. 

Species: Boldtotals represent record- 
high numbers except when indicated as 
record-low. Bold species require docu¬ 
mentation for the Hamilton Bird Records 
Committee. 

Red-throated Loon 13; Common 
Loon 23; Pied-billed Grebe 16; Homed 
Grebe 35; Red-necked Grebe 65; Double- 
crested Cormorant 143 ; Great Blue Heron 
57; Black-crowned Night-Heron 2; 
Trumpeter Swan 14 (not in official total); 
Tundra Swan 15; Mute Swan 149 ; Snow 
Goose 1; Brant 2; Canada Goose 9,021; 
Wood Duck 49; Green-winged Teal 960; 
AmericanBlackDuck456;Mallard4.240; 
Northern Pintail 86; Blue-winged Teal 4; 


Northern Shoveler 321; Gadwall 166; 
American Wigeon 252; Canvasback 69; 
Redhead 75; Ring-necked Duck 124; 
Lesser Scaup 5,099; Greater Scaup 
12,988; King Eider 1 (first count record- 
BCr ); Oldsquaw 23 , 136 ; Black Scoter 
39; Surf Scoter 20; White-winged Scoter 
111; Common Goldeneye 753; 
Bufflehead 1,296; Hooded Merganser 
87; Common Merganser 109; Red¬ 
breasted Merganser 2,035; Ruddy Duck 
314; Turkey Vulture 78; Osprey 3 ; Bald 
Eagle 2; Northern Harrier 7; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk 17; Cooper’s Hawk 6; 
Northern Goshawk 4; Red-shouldered 
Hawk 9; Red-tailed Hawk 399; Rough¬ 
legged Hawk 8; Merlin 8; American 
Kestrel 83; Peregrine Falcon 3; Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant 1; Ruffed Grouse 9; 
Wild Turkey 4; American Coot 783; 
Killdeer 233; Black-bellied Plover 11; 
GreaterYellowlegs 49; Lesser Yellowlegs 
21; White-rumped Sandpiper 2; Pectoral 
Sandpiper 30; Dunlin 58; Common Snipe 
56; American Woodcock 3; Parasitic 
Jaeger 1; Bonaparte’s Gull 100; Ring¬ 
billed Gull 4,788; Herring Gull 1,230; 
Great Black-backed Gull 111; Rock Dove 
1,414; Mourning Dove 1,425; Eastern 
Screech Owl 16; Great Homed Owl 4; 
Long-eared Owl 1; Short-eared Owl 1; 
Belted Kingfisher 24; Red-headed 
Woodpecker 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker 
9; Downy Woodpecker 262 ; Hairy 
Woodpecker 43; Northern Flicker 40; 
Pileated Woodpecker 3; Homed Lark 
192; Bam Swallow' 1; Blue Jay 1 , 150 ; 
American Crow' 2,200; Black-capped 
Chickadee 1,774; White-breasted 
Nuthatch 135;Red-breastedNuthatch 17; 
Brown Creeper 44; Carolina Wren 19; 
Winter Wren 16; Golden-crow'ned 
Kinglet 146; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 7; 
Eastern Bluebird 204 ; Hermit Thrush 16; 
American Robin 1,810; Gray Catbird 3; 


Northern Mockingbird 48; Brown 
Thrasher 2; American Pipit 231; Cedar 
Waxw'ing 1,688; Northern Shrike 5; 
European Starling 119,783; Orange- 
crow'ned Warbler 1; Yellow'-rumped 
Warbler 65; Pine Warbler 1 (first count 
record-DB); Northern Cardinal 540 ; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 1 (JW); 
Eastern Towhee 2; American Tree 
Sparrow 887; Field Sparrow' 1; Savannah 
Sparrow 2; Fox Sparrow 28; Song 
Sparrow’ 77; Sw'amp Sparrow' 10; White- 
throated Sparrow 92; White-crowned 
Sparrow 12; Dark-eyed Junco 1,509; 
Snow Bunting 241; Red-winged 
Blackbird 2,280; Eastern Meadowlark 1; 
Rusty Blackbird 114; Common Grackle 
83; Brown-headed Cowbird 12; Purple 
Finch 16; House Finch 497; American 
Goldfinch 893; Evening Grosbeak 1; 
House Sparrow' 2,392. 

Total: 130 species; 212,962 
individuals. 

Observers : Brian Ahara, Maris Apps, 
Glenn Barrett, Hazel Broker, Duane 
Brown, Mike Cadman, Jerry Chappie, 
Nina Chappie, Barb Charlton, Michael 
Clark, Ted Cole, Jim Cram, Mark 
Cranford, Bill Crins, Tom Crooks, Karen 
Dieroff, Keith Dieroff, Rob Dobos, Dave 
Don, Jim Dowall, Bruce Duncan, Gavin 
Edmunstone, Jill Elliott, Lois Evans, Luke 
Fazio, Denys Gardiner, Alex Gray, Jerry 
Guenther, John Hannah, Jim Heslop, 
Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, Bruce 
Kellett, Ursula Kolster, Bill Lamond 
(compiler), Joyce LeChasseur, Dennis 
Lewington, Gwen Lewington, Ron Luft, 
Wolfgang Luft, Stu Mackenzie, Sheldon 
McGregor, Brian McHattie, Gerry 
Mclsaac, Joanne Mclsaac, Kevin 
McLaughlin, Don McLean, Barb 
McKean, Gerard McNaughton, Matt 
Mills, Maxine Myslowka, John Olmsted, 
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Hamilton Christmas Bird Count 1998 


By: Mark Jennings 

Hamilton, Ontario: 43°16’N, 
79°52’W as described 1972, center at 
junction of York and Dundum Sts. Dec 
26; 3:30 A.M.-5:00 P.M. Temp: 19°F (- 
7°C) to 30°F (-1°C). Wind: SW 10-19 
mph. (15-30km/hr). Snow cover: .5", still 
water frozen, moving water partly frozen. 
AM cloudy. PMpartly cloudy. Observers: 
49 in field in 24 parties (non-owling), plus 
4 at feeders (9 hours); 6.0 hours and 51 
miles owling. Total party hours 176.5; 
party miles 565.5; 121.5 hours and 112.5 
miles on foot, 55 hours and 453 miles by 
car. 

Species: (Bold species: require docu¬ 
mentation ; bold numbers: new count 
highs) Common Loon 1; Pied-billed 
Grebe 1; Homed Grebe 1; Northern 
Gannet 1(JD,DG,BS); Double-crested 
Cormorant4; Great Blue Heron 9; Tundra 
Swan 207 ; Trumpeter Swan 12 ; Mute 

Fall Bird Count continued 
Rose Peterson, Brian Pomffet, Marlene 
Pomffet, Mary Pomffet, Norm Pomffet, 
Rosalynne Price, Jim Pringle, Carl 
Rothfels, Kayo Roy, Donna Sheppard, 
Alan Smith, Anna-Marie Smith, Bill 
Smith, Ian Smith, Paul Smith, Rick Snider, 
Derek Spindlow, Bob Stamp, Mike Street, 
Peter van Dijken, M. van Twest, Rohan 
van Twest, S. van Twest, T. van Twest, 
Rob Waldhuber, Phil Walker, Jim Watt, 
Gavin Wells, Rhonda Wells, Reinder 
Westerhoff, Don Wills, Bill Wilson, 
Heather Wilson, Isobel Wiseman, Dave 
Woods. Elenor Woods, Brian Wyatt, 
Brian Wylie, (HamiltonNaturalists’ Club, 
South-Peel Naturalists’ Club, Kitchener- 
Waterloo Field Naturalists, Guelph Field 
Naturalists). P| 


Swan 66 ; Canada Goose 5403 ; Green¬ 
winged Teal 50; American Black Duck 
222; Mallard 2618; Northern Pintail 42; 
Northern Shoveler 45; Gadwall 65; 
American Wigeon 3; Canvasback 321 ; 
Redhead 367 ; Ring-necked Duck 15; 
Greater Scaup 6256; Lesser Scaup 1121; 
scaup species 16 , 000 ; Oldsquaw 2171 ; 
Black Scoter 17; Surf Scoter 93 ; White¬ 
winged Scoter 66; Common Goldeneye 
1608; Bufflehead 711 ; Hooded Merganser 
37; Common Merganser 446; Red¬ 
breasted Merganser 221 ; Ruddy Duck 
31; Northern Harrier 2; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk 9; Cooper’s Hawk 4; Northern 
Goshawk 1; Red-shouldered Hawk 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk 80; American Kestrel 
25 ; Peregrine Falcon 1 (CW); Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant 1; Ruffed Grouse 1; 
American Coot 108 ; Pomarine Jaeger 1 
(JD,DG,BS); Ring-billed Gull 2104; 
Herring Gull 2502; Iceland Gull 4; Lesser 
Black-backed Gull 1(MB); Glaucous 
Gull 30; Great Black-backed Gull 192; 
Rock Dove 1161; Mourning Dove 1037; 
Eastern Screech Owl 14; Great Homed 
Owl 8; Long-eared Owl 3; Belted 
Kingfisher 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker 
6; Downy Woodpecker 169; Hairy 
Woodpecker 36; Northern Flicker 17; 
Pileated Woodpecker 4; Homed Lark 
106; Blue Jay 336; American Crow 3050; 
Black-capped Chickadee 1588; Tufted 
Titmouse 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch 4; 
White-breasted Nuthatch 146; Brown 
Creeper 16; Carolina Wren 6; Winter 
Wren 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet 35; 
Eastern Bluebird 26; Hermit Thrush 1; 
American Robin 903 ; Gray Catbird 1; 
Northern Mockingbird 35; Cedar 
Waxwing 193; Northern Shrike 5; 
European Starling 23,400; Yellow- 
rumped Warbler 1 ; Cardinal 554 ; Eastern 


Towhee 1; American Tree Sparrow 548; 
Song Sparrow 48; Swamp Sparrow 7; 
White-throated Sparrow 63; White- 
crowned Sparrow 1; Dark-eyed Junco 
1037; Snow Bunting 6; Red-winged 
Blackbird 7; Common Grackle CW; 
Brown-headed Cowbird 46; House Finch 
780; American Goldfinch 339; House 
Sparrow 2235. (CW = Count week) 

Totals: Species 94: Individuals 
81,290 

Observers: Christine Bishop, Mike 
Boyd, Hazel Broker, Jerry Chappie, Nina 
Chappie, Barb Charlton, Michael Clark, 
George Coker, Jim Cram, Bill Crins, 
Tom Crooks, Robert Curry, Karen 
Dieroff, Keith Dieroff, Robert Dinniwell, 
Ted Dinniwell, Rob Dobos, Jim Dowall, 
Lois Evans, Denys Gardiner, John 
Hannah, Kevin Hannah, Mark Jennings 
(compiler), Shirley Klement, Ursula 
Kolster, Bill Lamond, Dennis Lewington, 
Emily Link, Rick Ludkin, Wolfgang Luff, 
Sue McCullough, Barbara McKean, 
KevinMcLaughlin, GerardMcNaughton, 
Greg Meek, John Miles, Mathew Mills, 
George Naylor, Minnie Odenkirchen, 
John Olmsted, Rose Petersen, Alfred 
Senior, Bill Smith, Ian Smith, Samantha 
Song, Bob Stamp, Mike Street, Ruth 
Summers, Sam Tabone, Robert 
Waldhuber, Pam Watts, Alan Worm- 
ington, Brian Wylie. (Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club) PS 
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80th Anniversary Sanctuary Fundraising Dinner 

Some of the door and raffle prizes that have been donated so far : 

• a Robert Bateman framed print 
■ a Gayle Hutchings framed print 

• gift memberships for Art Gallery of Hamilton, Bruce Trail Association, 
Canadian Warplane Heritage Museum and Royal Botanical Gardens 
■ gift certificates for the purchase of tickets at Hamilton Place/Copps 
Coliseum and books/tapes at Audiobooks 
• a signed Hamilton Bulldogs hat and gift certificate for tickets 
• Cecropia moth pupae, donated by Bill Randall 
■ a pair of Nikon binoculars and a pair of Swift binoculars 
• a photo album donated by Duncan & Wright Cameras 
• a Michelin World Map & Hamilton-Grimsby topographic map 
donated by Elstone Stationary Office Products 


Some of the ‘dream items’ on the auction block: 

• tour of the Owl Foundation by Kay McKeever 

for two groups of two people 
• natural landscaping consulting by Lyn Hanna-Folkes 
■ behind-the-scenes tour of Toronto Zoo for up to six people 
• osprey banding in Sturgeon Lake with 
the Canadian Wildlife Service 

• butterfly garden consulting by Barb McKean 

• searching for Fox Snakes and Blue Racers on Pelee Island 

• full day guided hawk watch for up to eight people 
at Beamer Conservation Area with Bruce Duncan 

• a butterfly or mothing expedition with Bill Lamond 


by Glenn Barrett , Chair 

of the Fundraising 

Dinner Committee 

Organizing the HNC’s 
80th Anniversary Gala 
Fundraising Dinner has 
continued during the past 
month, and who would have 
guessed all the details that 
need to be looked after. The 
committee has beenkeptbusy 
lining up door and raffle 
prizes as well as obtaining 
raffle permits, deciding on 
the menu for the evening, and 
having tickets printed. 

This event is being held May 
27th at LaSalle Pavillion, 
Burlington, with Robert Bateman 
being the featured speaker. Funds 
raised at this event will go towards 
continuing the Club’s tradition of 
acquiring and protecting natural 
areas in partnership with local 
conservation groups for the benefit 
of future generations. 

In addition to door and raffle 
prizes on the evening of the event 
we will also be having silent 
auctionsfor handmade items and 
for “dream items”. If any Club 
members have suggestions for “dream 
items” or if you w'ould like to donate 
handicraft items for the silent auction 
please phone either Tom Crooks, Jean 
Stollard, orGlenn Barrett (phonenumbers 
on back of Wood Duck). Donors are 
encouraged to provide a minimum bid for 
their items, and all donors will be 
recognized. We w'ould like to have 
donations and “dream items” finalized 


by mid-March so that we can include 
acknowledgments for all donations and 
descriptions of all “dream items” in the 
program that will be available on the 
evening of the dinner. 

Just a reminder that tickets are $50 
each, with tax receipts being issued for 
$20 per ticket. Tickets can be purchased 
at monthly HNC general meetings, or by 
calling Glenn Barrett, Program Director 
(905-546-9764) or any other HNC 


Director. Alternatively 
you can mail a cheque 
made out to the 
“Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club” to the Club post 
office box (PO Box 
89052, Hamilton, ON 
L8S 4R5) and a ticket 
will be mailed to you. 
Vegetarian food options 
will be available so 
pleasebe sure to indicate 
your food preference at 
the time you purchase 
your ticket. 

See you there. 

Raffle for Robert 
Bateman Print 

Renowned wildlife artist and 
former Club Director Robert 
Bateman has graciously donated 
one of his prints to the Club for 
use during the 80th anniversary 
fundraising efforts. Bob painted 
“Snowy Owl on Driftwood” in 
1973. Raffle tickets for this 
beautiful painting will be 
available at the HNC monthly 
meetings in March, April, and 
May, and also at the 80th 
Anniversary Gala Fundraising Dinner 
being held May 27th at the LaSalle 
Pavillion in Burlington. The winning 
ticket will be drawn that evening. 

This painting was professionally 
framed by Gayle Hutchings, care of Dalor 
Fine Art, and will be available for viewing 
at each of the monthly meetings. Tickets 
can be purchased for $10 each or three 
tickets for $25. Good Luck !! || 
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A Southern Ontario Naturalist in the Caribbean 


by Don McLean 

The names may change, but almost 
everything else remains the same. This 
was the message delivered by Alan 
Watson at the February members meeting. 
The Director of the Arboretum at the 
University of Guelph took us on a 
naturalists’ tour of the island of Nevis in 
the Caribbean. In his capacity as a faculty 
member in Guelph’s environmental 
biology department, Alan has been 
working for a number of years on 
ecotourism projects in the West Indies. 

Nevis is the smaller portion of the 
two-island state of St. Kitts-Nevis and is 
located about 75 km north of Montserrat, 
an island recently in the news because of 
a major volcanic eruption. Nevis is also a 
volcanic island, but fortunately inactive. 
A mere 8 kilometres wide and 24 long, it 
is dominated by Nevis Peak which rises to 
over 900 metres creating an astonishing 
biodiversity because ofthe resulting varied 
microclimatic conditions. 

The western (leeward) side of the 
island faces the Caribbean and lies in the 


ecological niches that are parallel to those 
in southern Ontario. The Great Kingbird 
of Nevis uses the same feeding strategies 
as the Eastern Kingbird we know so well. 
The island also has a brightly coloured 
striped caterpillar that is just as toxic to its 
enemies as the Monarch caterpiller of our 
fields. 

The eastern side of the island faces 
the Atlanticandtheprevailing trade winds. 
This area is dry and barren and undergoing 
serious erosion because human activity 
has broken down the barrier reef that used 
to protect the shoreline. The coral reef 
was mined for lime and was further 
damaged by heavy sediment flows 
generated by the clearing of the land for 
agriculture. The land, however, was 
unsuitable for crops. 

With the original vegetation gone, 
and the soils eroding, the islanders 
responded in a pattern very familiar to us. 
They put in coconut plantations in long 
straight rows. In southern Ontario we’ve 
done the same with pines. In both cases, 
the resulting monocultures are barren of 


species diversity. 

Another human management scheme 
also has its parallels in Ontario. The sugar 
plantations in Nevis were plagued with 
rats that arrived with the colonialists. The 
“solution” was to import mongoose. 
Unfortunately rats are nocturnal and 
mongoose are diurnal so there was only a 
few minutes a day when the latter could 
catch the former. Instead they cleaned out 
a number of indigenous species. 

More recently, the arrival of huge 
amounts on tourist dollars on Nevis have 
led to the abandonment of subsistence 
farming and the escape of donkeys, goats 
and sheep which have become ferral and 
are posing additional threats to native 
species. The donkeys come out at night 
and have become significant pests. Alan 
described them as “just like big-hooved 
raccoons”. The dollars have also brought 
economic boom times to the island, and a 
significant dose of urban sprawl. Of 
course, the new houses also include 
mortgages and debt, unknown on Nevis a 
decade ago. 


rain shadow created by the 
volcanic peak. Here we find 
sandy beaches, mangrove 
coastal wetlands, lush 
vegetation and most of the 
island’s 9000 inhabitants. 
Alan’s slides introduced us 
to a wide variety of native 
species, as well as quite a few 
familiar to us which 
overwinter on Nevis. The 
latter included Peregrine 
Falcons, Great Egrets, 
Kestrels, Snowy Egrets, 
Spotted Sandpipers and 
Hooded Warblers. Others fill 


Pam Watts' Plant Quiz 

Name the following: 

1. Where the leaf joins the stem or wheel part. 

2. Prairie forage crop or early post war t.v. rascal. 

3. Italian herb or man’s name. 

4. Parasitic member of broomrape family or popular cough candy. 

5. Prairie plant or burning celestial body. 

6. Yellow vetch ground cover or high cholesterol breakfast foods. 

7. Famous French research vessel or lovely native orchid. 

8. Alien silene (pink) or what outfielders do. 

9. Blue waste wildflower or coffee substitute. 

10. Spiky member of the lily family or a fussy baby. 

The answers can be found on page 159. fH 


Alan and his students from 
Canada are involved in 
developing ecotourism on the 
island to help protect native 
species and provide a 
sustainable economy for the 
local people. 

HNC members got to 
participate from their 
comfortable seats at the RBG 
and with our speaker’s help, 
learned thatthe our experiences 
with nature in southern Ontario 
have a lot of parallels on a 
tropical Caribbean island. 
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You snooze, you lose 


by Pam Watts 

The January 17th plant study group 
walk in the Red Hill Valley was attended 
by a small group of hardy souls who 
weren’t going to let the big bang of winter 
keep them in hibernation. The day turned 
out to be sunny and moderate and the trail 
was nicely groomed by previous hikers. 

The plant study group had planned 
an outing to practice some winter tree 
identification, and a regular Club cleanup 
of Red Hill Valley trails was also 
scheduled. So it was decided that the two 
agendas could satisfactorily be combined. 

For the Red Hill Valley team, wearing 
a blue toque, was Don McLean; and 
representing the botanists, wearing a 
brown toque, was Tyler Smith. 

Along the trails we were introduced 
to Black and Sweet Cherry, Shagbark 
Hickory, Eastern Hophornbean (or 
Ironwood) and the magnificent American 
Beech, to name just a few'. We stopped 
periodically to discuss a specimen. Was it 
Scots Pine or Jack Pine? Was it Scotch 
Pine or Scots Pine? Some didn’t care so 
we carried on. 

We tussled with one particular tree. 
Was it a pear or a black walnut? Frank 
Morley, continually coming up the rear 
all morning like the caboose on a train, 
spotted one single brown nut way up high 
this tree, thus turning it conclusively into 
a walnut.Tyler explained that the Amur 
Honeysuckle (an invasive undesirable) 
w'as the only native honeysuckle shrub 
with a hollow' stem. We also did some 
dissecting during that outing. Tyler 
explained that the poplar (w'hose range 
can be quite northerly) produces 
chlorophyll under its bark to give it a 


jumpstart in the cold of the early spring. 
The green w'as obvious in the bark. 

We found a lovely bittersw'eet vine - 
the one with the bright orange fruit. The 
native is becoming quite uncommon and 
it is difficult to tell from the introduced 
Japanese variety. Don shared with us two 
stands of Ohio Buckeye that he and John 
Struger found. The leaves and twigs have 
a distinctive unpleasant odour when 
crushed. 

The native Witch Hazel (hamamelis 
virginiana) with its spent flowers and 
brown seed pods is always a delight. The 
native flowers in the autumn (yellow 
flowers) when the leaves of the deciduous 
are turning yellow. We were perhaps 
most surprised to find a viburnum that 
had actually leafed out, not just budded, 
during the warm weather of early winter. 

We had some fun with the birders 
when we tried to pass off two oversized 
sparrows as Evening Grosbeaks. Don 
took off into a waist-deep snowdrift to get 
a closer look, but they remained aloof. 
Our thanks to Don and Tyler for taking 
time out from their household or 
recreational duties to “guide us through 
the valley”. 

Teen Birders! 

How about a week-long natural 
history camp at Long Point banding 
birds and learning field ornithology? 
The Doug Tarry' Bird Study Awards 
offer that and more to six selected 13- 
18 year-olds. Applications can be 
obtained from Jul Wojnowski at LBPO, 
Box 160, Port Row'an NOE 1M0. The 
award covers all costs except 
transportation to LBPOj^j 


Notes from The 
Plant Study Group 

by Jean Stollard 

On February' 17th, the Plant Study 
Group held a sketching course, taught by 
Chris Early, a naturalist/artist who works 
at the Arboretum at The University of 
Guelph. 

At seven sharp, 13 people gathered in 
Pam Watt’s rec room and for the next two 
hours learned the basics of drawing plants. 

The process was accompanied by 
much laughter as we tried to apply the 
principles Chris taught us to the flow'ers, 
leaves and w'eeds set around the room. 
We even critiqued the drawings Chris 
brought with him to demonstrate different 
techniques. 

Sketching and then showing your 
efforts to others can be a threatening 
experience but Chris’ warm personality 
and the good will of the participants made 
the process painless. 

On Saturday, March 13th from 10 
a.m. - noon, the Plant Study Group is 
holding an informal walk in the arboretum 
at the Royal Botanical Gardens. There is 
no formal leader; we are bringing our tree 
identification books and going out in 
search of interesting trees. 

Many at the arboretum are labelled 
so identification should not be too difficult. 
If you are interested, please join us at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens Nature Centre 
parking lot. 

The next meeting of the Plant Study 
Group is March 11,1999, 7:30p.m. at 34 
Jasmine St. The Plant of the Month is 
Poison Oak. We look forward to seeing 
you.H 
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An Honourary Life Member for Good Reason 

city to be closer to her family, who also 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

I didn’t realize just how much Club 
history I would leam when I asked Hazel 
Broker, an active Club member since 
1950 and Honourary Life Member, if she 
would agree to be the subject of this 
month’s Volunteer Comer. 

Hazel is a fountain of information, 
and was extremely helpful in compiling 
notes on her involvement with the Club 
and recollections of events over the years 
- accounts that include birding with 
revered naturalists like Jim Baillie and 
George North! Two of the stories about 
Club history of which relative newcomers 
like myself will probably not be aware are 
highlighted. I hope you enjoy Hazel’s 
chronicles as much as I have! 

Hazel Broker grew up in Erindale, 
Ontario. Long before the area was 
swallowed by Mississauga and covered 
in subdivisions, Erindale was a rural area, 


and Hazel has fond memories of exploring 
the countryside as a child. Her parents 
were quite interested in nature, and would 
read herthe Thornton W. Burgess Bedtime 
Story books. 

As ateenager in the mid-1930s, Hazel 
went on her first outing with a naturalist 
club after a friend noticed the 
announcement of a Toronto Field Nat¬ 
uralists' hike in the Credit River Valley. 

The group was led by none other than 
Jim Baillie (subsequently of Baillie 
Birdathon fame), and Hazel still recalls 
seeing her first Rufous-sided Towhee, 
through binoculars borrowed from one of 
the birders who welcomed the two 
teenagers on that May outing. 

During the early 1940s, she began 
her teaching career at Cedar Springs 
school in north Burlington. In 1943, she 
accepted a position with the Hamilton 
Board of Education, and moved to that 


lived in Hamilton. 

Hazel’s first experience with the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club was on an 
outing to Long Point in March of 1950 to 
see the Whistling (Tundra) Swans. She 
was invitedtojoinacarloadofherlibrarian 
friends who were HNC members, and 
remembers the experience as “fantastic”. 

Shortly thereafter, then-President 
Bob Elstone wrote letters to all the 
Hamilton teachers and librarians telling 
them about the Club and inviting them to 
join, and Hazel took him up on his offer. 
She began attending monthly meetings, 
and soon found herself taking on Club 
duties, due to Bob Elstone’s belief in 
getting all new members involved. Her 
first volunteer job for the Club was 
addressing, by hand, the 100 envelopes 
needed each month to send the Wood 
Duck out to members, schools and 
libraries. 

During the 1960s, Hazel collated the 
Wood Duck (run off as individual pages 
on a Gestetner) with the help of her 
parents and fellow Club member Blossom 
Patton. During the 1970s, Hazel became 
a member of the Board of Directors, 
serving first as Field Events Director 
from 1970-74, and then Editor of the 
Wood Duck from 1974-77. 

When she retired from teaching in 
1977, Hazel resigned from the HNC Board 
to embark on a five month trip to Australia 
and New Zealand, but in the fall of 1978 
was asked to come back on the Board as 
Vice-President. 

In that capacity, she planned the 
Club’s 60th anniversary celebration in 


Origin of the Wednesday Evening Walks 


As Hazel tells it, Club member Dr. 
Bert McLaren used to enjoy taking 
walks in the area, and gradually began 
inviting a few friends to come along 
with him. As an all-round naturalist, he 
was interested in birds and butterflies, 
but had a special fondness for plants. 

Wednesday Evening Walks during 
the month of May had been introduced 
as part of the Club’s field events in 
1965. In 1977, Dr. McLaren volunteered 
to officially lead Tuesday evening strolls 
for the Club throughout the summer 
months, which he did faithfully until 
histragicdeaththreeyearslater. Though 
devastated, those who had been 


“regulars” on those summer walks 
vowed to keep the tradition alive. 

“Armed with our field guides and 
support from each other”, says Hazel, 
“we took on the leadership of what 
became the Wednesday Evening 
Summer Walks”. They enjoyed learning 
and “sharing (their) growing knowledge 
with others” on the relaxing outings. 

So when the snow finally melts for 
good this year, heralding the first spring 
wildflowers and the return of the 
migratory birds, don’t forget to clear 
your calendar on Wednesdays for the 
traditional evening walks! 
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1979, which was unexpectedly snowed 
out - on April the 9th! 

The HNC’s sanctuary' properties 
always meant a lot to Hazel, and she has 
been hiking both since they w'ere 
purchased by the Club. After buying her 
first car in 1951, she became a regular on 
Club outings, and was introduced to “the 
wonderful world of birdwatching” by 
George North and others. 

OnJuly28,1961, the HNCpurchased 
the Spooky' Hollow Sanctuary', sparking 
an interest in wildflowers. Hazel enjoyed 
honing her botany skills over the years, 
with help of Marion Shivas, Dr. Bert 
McLaren and Edith Kammermans, among 
others. An official member of the 
Sanctuary Committee since 1986, Hazel 
has always been involved in the work 
parties that go out each year to clear trails, 
build bridges and undertake other 
maintenance work. 

Former Sanctuary Director John 
Fischer praises Hazel for her commitment 
to the sanctuaries, noting that she has 
come out to almost every event over the 
years, including clean-ups, plant 
inventories and other volunteer outings. 
“She knows her plants and knows their 
significance; she is without a doubt one of 
the top field botanists in the Club”, says 
John. John notes that as she has been 
involved in sanctuary inventories since 
the properties were first purchased, Hazel 
provides an invaluable historical context 
when decisions need to be taken today. 

Everyone I asked spoke of Hazel as 
“remarkable” and “a great lady”. Hazel 
served as President of the HNC from 
1980-82, which she says was “a great 
privilege”. While she hoped that “in 
some small way, I was able to repay 
something of what the Club has done for 


me over the years”, her fellow Club 
members searched for a way to recognize 
all that she had done for the Club. 

In 1985 Hazel Broker was made an 
Honourary Life Member, joining only a 
handful of others during the Club’s long 
history' w'ho have been so distinguished 
for their contributions. Bruce Duncan, 
who sat on the Board at the time, recalls 
the bestowal of Hazel’s Honourary Life 
Membership as “a recognition of 
someone who was so tremendously 
dedicated, who had devoted an incredible 

The HNC and the 
Junior Audubon 
Society 

During her senior years in 
elementary school, Hazel Broker was 
fortunate to have a teacher who planned 
regular outdoor hikes, and introduced 
her class to the Junior Audubon Society. 

At the time, the fee for the young 
members was 10 cents! The regular 
mailing consisted of a pamphlet 
featuring a colour illustration of a bird, 
a line drawing to be coloured, and “an 
excellent descriptive note”, according 
to Hazel. 

It wasn’t until she was researching 
the history' of the Club for the 60 th 
anniversary' celebrations that Hazel 
discovered that the Junior Audubon 
Society in Canada was run by the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 

By 1938, the Club supported 1436 
Junior Audubon Clubs with 26,718 
members across Canada - another 
feather in the proud cap of the HNC, 
thanks to a group of dedicated 
volunteers. 


amount of time to the Board and the Club 
as a whole”. 

After serving as Past President, Hazel 
retired from the Board in 1984. Since 
then she has continued to lead hikes for 
the Club and contribute as a member of 
tire Sanctuary' Committee; she is also a 
member of the Wood Duck mailing 
committee. Lois Evans, herself a very 
active and involved Club member since 
1956, comments that over the years, Hazel 
has held many positions w'ithin the Club, 
and served on almost every' committee. 
During the FON conference in Hamilton, 
she headed up the photography contest, 
which is one of the most demanding jobs 
and involves lining up judges, arranging 
prizes and coordinating a multitude of 
slide entries, among other things. Lois 
points out that Hazel is always positive 
and encouraging, and “has always been 
very' professional” in whatever volunteer 
job she has undertaken. “She has gone 
out ofher way to get to know new members 
over the years, as well as providing 
transportation to both junior and senior 
members” to allow them to participate in 
Club activities. 

In addition to the fellowship she 
shares with fellow' HNC members who 
are interested in the out of doors, Hazel 
enjoys learning about natural history' 
through Club activities. Indeed, this has 
inspired her to continue volunteering for 
so many years: Hazel believes in “doing 
what we can to preserve habitats so that 
future generations may have the same 
enjoyment and learning experiences that 
we’ve had over the years.” She has seen 
many of the natural areas she knew well 
as a child being paved over, and has 
committed herself to ensuring that special 
places remain a part of our heritage. She 
is an inspiration to us all. l|j 
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What to Watch For in March and April 


by Matt Mills 

March is when spring truly arrives 
around Hamilton, although spring weather 
began peering over four score and seven 
feet of snow about mid-January. March 
often has many clear, sunny days where 
the renewed strength of the sun can be 
felt. These are interspersed with short, 
and sometime brutal, returns to the winter 
season. April is warmer and wetter while 
occasionally contains a snow storm. 

On the bird front, many species 
arrived in February and larger numbers 

Conservation and 
Democracy Win 

by Kathleen Cooper, CEL A 

In mid-February, a motion to 
dissolve Kawartha Conservation 
(previously named the Kawartha 
Region Conservation Authority) was 
resoundingly defeated. Most of the 
full house of over 300 people stayed 
until 11pm to hear one articulate, 
passionate speech after another insist 
that Kawartha Conservation be 
preserved as the most cost effective 
local agency to oversee environmental 
protection forthe Kawartha Watershed 
and to insist that public lands never be 
sold. The vote was 22 to 1 against 
dissolution. 

After three hours of public input, 
the mover and seconder of the motion 
voted against their own motion. The 
one Board member to vote in favour of 
dissolution noted to the packed 
audience that he was only the 
messenger implying thathe would have 
voted against the motion if his council 
had not insisted otherwise.^ 


head north in March. Among these are 
killdeer, blackbirds, robins. Eastern 
Bluebirds and Tundra Swans. You will 
hear large flocks of airborne swans long 
before they fly overhead. 

A trip to Beamer Memorial CA is a 
must during March or April to see 
migrating raptors. To get to' Beamer take 
the QEW Niagara east to the Christie St. 
exit. Follow Christie south through 
Grimsby and up the escarpment. Take the 
first right on Ridge Rd. and proceed to 
Quarry Rd. Turn right here and follow the 
signs into Beamer CA. Park in the circle. 
Members of the Niagara Peninsula 
Hawkwatch will be on hand every day 
from March 1 to May 15 recording the 
migrating raptors. A weekend station 
providing help with identifying raptors 
will be set up in late-March. 

Mid-to-late March is best for large 
numbers of Red-tailed and Red¬ 
shouldered Hawks and Turkey Vultures. 
It isagood time to see eagles as well. Mid- 
April on sees huge flights of Broad-winged 
Hawks and Sharp-shinned Hawks. Best 
days coincide with warm, southerly 
breezes and occasionally north east winds. 
Good flights of passerines, loons, herons 
and swans are often seen at Beamer during 
March and April along with occasional 
Sandhill Cranes and, rarely, a few 
Common Ravens. 

On the lakeshore and in Hamilton 
Harbour diving ducks will be on the move 
and scoter numbers will increase. Check 
the lakeshore off Vineland in mid-to-late 
March as up to 90 King Eiders have been 
recorded here in recent years. Other 
waterbirds of interest will be northbound 
Double-crested Cormorants, terns, loons, 


grebes and early shorebirds. 

Males will begin calling and 
displaying on territorial grounds. Among 
the more impressive shows are the Red¬ 
tailed Hawk swooping around in the air 
with its mate, the dance of the 
Timberdoodle (American Woodcock) in 
the evening over moist woodlands, and 
calling Snipe on 10 Rd East in Stoney 
Creek, above the escarpment. 

Warm spells occur annually in late- 
March and early April and bring Tree 
Swallows, many species of sparrows, 
kinglets and Hermit Thrushes north. 
Check wooded areas across the region as 
well as open areas for mixed flocks of 
short-distance migrant passerines. Later 
in April watch for early warblers at Bronte 
Woods, Cootes Paradise and Woodland 
Cemetery. Other early neotropical 
migrants, like Orioles, may arrive in late- 
April if the weather is warm enough. 

Herptiles begin to emerge with the 
returning warmth. Box, Painted, Snapping 
and Blanding’s turtles should be looked 
for basking on sunny days in Cootes 
Paradise, Valley Inn and other ponds 
around the region. The earliest frogs to 
emerge and begin calling are Spring 
Peeper, Western Chorus Frog, and Wood 
Frogs. Others to follow include Gray 
Tree Frogs, Green Frogs, Northern 
Leopard Frog and American Toads. Look 
and listen for these species in moist 
woodlands and marshes, especially on 
warm, wet evenings in early April. 
Redback, Jefferson, Blue-spotted and 
Yellow-spotted Salamanders and Red 
SpottedNewt become active in late March. 
Look for them or their egg masses in the 
evening in small ponds and pools or 
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under logs (Redback Salamanders, Newts) 
in moist woodlands. Spring pools are a 
fascinating place to visit in April for 
amhibians, small insects and invertebrates. 
The small (1.5 - 2 cm long) Fain,' Shrimp, 
an invertebrate with a pinkish rainbow 
hue, many pairs of legs and a tail, is neat 
to see swimming under the surface of 
ponds along with diving beetles, 
backswimmers, striders and daphnia. 
Some excellent spring pools occurring 
locally are: McCormacks Pond on Hwy 
#99 in Dundas and Sulphur Springs on 
Sulphur Springs Rd in Ancaster. Take 
along a flashlight and a pair of boots and 
head out on a warm, rainy evening. For 
more information on Herptiles in the 
Hamilton region consider purchasing a 
copy of the Hamilton Herpetofaunal Atlas 
at the Club's monthly meeting. Rather 
than attempting to describe frog calls here 
I recommend purchasing (or borrowing) 
a recording and taking it along with you in 
your car. Good Herping ! 

An opportunity' to see fish up close is 
available at the Fishway at the eastern end 
of Cootes Paradise when the baskets are 
lifted and fish are sorted, It will begin 
operation during the month of March and 
lifts will usually occur once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon. There is a 
parking lot at the end of Longwood and 


Wildlife Workshop 

There will be a “Wildlife Habitat 
Workshop for Rural Landowners” held 
Saturday April 10th, 1999 at the 
Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority’s office in Ancaster. Formore 
information please call Sheila O'Neal 
at the Hamilton Harbour Watershed 
Stewardship Project, 905-648-4427 
extension 164.|§ 


Macklin in West Hamilton in the area 
known as Princess Point. Access to the 
fishway is via a walking trail which begins 
at Princess Point. Lift times vary according 
to several factors so patience is required. 
For more information on the fishway visit 
the RBG Nature Centre on Old Guelph 
Rd. in Dundas. 

For the plant enthusiast, spring is a 
welcome time. After agonizing months 
without green it explodes in abundance. 
Spring wildflow'ers grace the forest floor. 
ChecktheNorthShoreofCootes Paradise, 
Red Hill Valley is excellent, Bronte 
Woods (in Burlington), the Dundas Valley 
and other wooded ares, especially along 
the escarpment. Flowers such as 
Bloodroot, Wild Ginger, Trout Lily, 
Marsh Marigold and more serve to enforce 
the rule of sticking to the trail. 

Field Guides dealing with wild- 
flowers incude Newcombs Guide to 
Wildjlowers and Peterson’s Guide to 
Wild flowers of NE North America. Both 
are widely available. Among other early 
arrivals are the “fragrant” Skunk 
Cabbage and several species of ferns. 
Take along amagnifyingglass and explore 
the wonder of flowers close-up. Trees 
that begin to flower by late-March include 
elms, maples and alders. Along with the 
new' warm yellow' haze to the willows 
they serve to change and beautify the tone 
of the woodland 

A few' species of butterflies grace the 
open woodlands of spring, such as 
Mourning Cloak, Eastern Comma, Spring 
Azure, Juvenal’s Duskywing, Red 
Admiral and Cabbage White. Several of 
these species over winter as adults and 
appear in mid-to-late March when the 
weather warms up. 


A trip down to Cootes Paradise on a 
warm spring evening is a worthwhile 
venture. Roosting blackbirds and ducks 
will be flying around in large numbers 
and frogs will be calling loudly all around. 
Keep a keen eye out for muskrats sitting 
up on fallen cattails, chewing on new' 
shoots and swimming around. . 

Outside of the immediate Hamilton 
area, a visit to either of the Club's nature 
sanctuaries (Short Hills or Spooky 
Hollow) would be a great way to spend a 
spring day. Be sure to take along a lunch. 
For more information and directions to 
the sanctuaries call Frank Morley (575- 
0668). For another excellent source of 
information on flora and fauna in the 
Hamilton Study Area check out the 
Natural Areas Inventory. It is available 
for purchase at monthly meetings ($60.00 
for the 2 volume set) or can be viewed at 
the Hamilton Public Library. 

I’m sure there is much I have missed. 
Spring is full of life and is a season deeply 
loved by all. Breath it in and smile. Spring 
is here. I am very grateful to Rob Dobos, 
Glenn Barrett, Bruce Duncan and Mike 
Street for assistance with this article.^ 


OEN Conference 

The Ontario EnvironmentNetwork 
(OEN) is holding an election strategy 
session for Ontario’s environmental 
community on March 19-21st in 
Guelph. EvaLigetti, the Environmental 
Commissioner for Ontario, will open 
the conference on Friday night with a 
review of Ontario’s environmental track 
record over the past four years. For 
more information please contact the 
OEN office at 519-837-2565. ^ 
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History and Current Status of the Eastern Bluebird 


by W.F Read 

The Eastern Bluebird (Sialia sialis) 
is a cherished sight for birdwatchers across 
its range in eastern North America. It held 
a special place in the folklore of our early 
settlers who welcomed it as a true 
harbinger of spring. Originally, bluebirds 
were limited to forest fire bums, clearings 
created by indigenous peoples, prairie 
openings and edge areas. 

The settlers did much to provide new 
nesting habitat for bluebirds by clearing 
the dense forests that covered eastern 
North America. The wooden posts and 
uprooted trees that fenced farm fields and 
enclosures provided a new source of nest 
cavities. These combined factors helped 
bluebirds become abundant across eastern 
North America, likely reaching population 
peaks in the mid to late 1800s. 

The introduction of species like the 
House Sparrow and European Starling in 
the mid to late 19th century created 
problems for bluebirds nesting in settled 
areas. These more aggressive species out- 
compete bluebirds for nesting cavities 
resulting in low bluebird productivity. 
However, both these competitiors show 
significant long-term population declines 
across most of their range according to 
BBS data. 

Despite this competition, bluebirds 
remained common to abundant well into 
the 20th century and were still common in 
the 1940s. After that time, changing farm 
practices (including larger farms, fewer 
wooden posts, more T-bars and barbed 
wire) reduced the available nest cavities, 
as did the expansion of urban areas. 

Cold weather, on both the wintering 
and breeding grounds, can also severely 


reduce bluebird numbers. Up until the 
1940s, populations appeared to recover 
to former levels within a few years of 
weather-related declines. After about 
1950, however, rebounds appear to fail, 
and declines continued until the drastic 
losses following the harsh winters of 
1978-79 and 1979-80. This failure to 
recover may be partly linked to the 
expansion of starlings from urban to rural 
areas. 

The North American Bluebird 
Society (NABS) was founded in 1978 to 
respond to the continued decline of the 
Eastern Bluebird by establishing nest box 
trails. Bluebird trails are believed to have 
played a major role in bringing bluebirds 
back to many areas, and provide a means 
to monitor populations. 

In Canada, the Ontario Eastern 
Bluebird Society (OEBS), through its 
nestbox survey, has asked volunteers to 
report on the occupancy, number of eggs 
and fledging success of bluebirds since 
1987. Nestbox trails in other parts of 
Canada also provide data useful for 
estimating Eastern Bluebird population 
levels. 

In 1984, concern over declining 
bluebirds resulted in vulnerable status 
from the Committee on the Status of 
Endangered Wildlife in Canada 
(COSEWIC). At that time, the known 
Canadian population was only 383 pairs, 
although the actual population was 
thought to be closer to 1000 pairs. 

Since then, population estimates have 
been revised as new data were gathered. 
The Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
documented breeding evidence for 
Eastern Bluebirds in 702 of 1824 squares 


with between 2 and 10 pairs in most 
squares. The OEBS nestbox summary 
reported that in 1987, 1222 pairs fledged 
approximately 4950 young thanks to 
milder winters and monitored, predator- 
proof nestboxes.The Ontario population 
is likely higher than given in the atlas. 

Breeding was confirmed in 423 
squares during the Atlas of Breeding 
Birds of Southern Quebec. Because 

Letter to the Editor 

from Brian McHattie 

Re: February 1999 Wood Duck 
article, “A Record Year for Eastern 
Bluebird Nest Boxes” 

With the tough uphill struggle to 
protect natural areas in our area, the 
news from Don Wills that 1998 was a 
record year for Eastern bluebirds was 
like a breath of fresh air into my cold 
February winter! I was surprised and 
thrilled to hear that Don had been able 
to create several specially designed 
nestboxes, including a fascinating 
natural cavity design, that attracted 
four successful pairs and resulted in 24 
fledglings of endangered prothonotary 
warblers. 

Most of all I am tremendously 
inspired by the work of Don Wills who 
monitors 320 nestboxes and is largely 
responsible along with Mother Nature 
for the successful fledging of hundreds 
of imperiled birds. On behalf of the 
birds and the interconnected 
ecosystems upon which they depend, I 
want to thank Don and many other 
volunteers like him who make a big 
difference in improving the world we 
share with our fellow species!^ 
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several pairs often breed in one 10 km x 
10 km atlas square, this number likely 
underestimatesthepopulation. TheEPOQ 
checklist program cites significant 
increases in bluebirds from 1970 to 1991, 
but this is at least partly due to birds 
moving from natural forest-edge cavities 
to nestbox trails where they are more 
readily detected. 

The Maritimes Breeding Bird Atlas 
estimates fewer than 300 pairs in New 

HNC Point Pelee 
Camping Trip 

This year’s group camping inside 
the National park (for tents only) runs 
from Friday, 14th May to Monday the 
17th. This is the weekend before 
Victoria Day weekend. Birders not 
wishing to tent may camp or motel 
outside the National Park but will have 
to make their own arrangements. 

The interest in this year’s trip is 
higher than usual, and campers may 
have to be restricted to members only. 
Please call Frank (575-0668) or Pierre 
(648-2519) for more information on 
the trip, camping outside the park, and 
where to send cheques. The price is 
$24 per person and cheques should be 
made out to the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club, and sent as soon as possible to 
confirm booking. 

Parks Canada is considering 
another cost increasethis year, although 
the results of the increase are expected 
to be small, and will not be known until 
April. Full refunds are given if 
replacements can be made in time. The 
HNC has managed to book seven 
additional spaces for next year, from 
May 12th to May 15th JH 


Brunswick, and approximately 30 pairs 
in Nova Scotia and five in Prince Edw'ard 
Island. Forest clearcuts provide a new 
source of habitat, and numbers of birds 
are believed to be increasing. Interestingly, 
bluebirds in the Maritimes have been 
slow to accept nestbox trails, and only a 
few' have attracted birds. 

The Eastern Bluebird also appears to 
be increasing in the western part of its 
range, although the available data are 
largely anecdotal. Approximately 400 
pairs now nest in Manitoba, but 
fluctuations in numbers follow cold 
winters and yearly variation in bluebird 
trail effort. 

Bird atlases report confirmed 
breeding in 21 squares and unconfirmed 
breeding in 9 others in Saskatchew'an, 
and 1 confirmed breeding record in 
Alberta. Eastern Bluebirds are gradually 
replaced by Mountain Bluebirds at the 
western edge of their range. 

Eastern Bluebird populations have 
increased over the last decade, earning a 
revised status of not at risk. An updated 
status report recommends annual 
monitoring through nestbox surveys. 

Currently, only Ontario has a 
standardized program, w'hich may 
adequately monitor national status. 
Bluebirds will always be vulnerable to 
harsh winters, but continued effort to 
maintain both natural and man-made 
nesting cavities should ensure the 
continued presence of these lovely birds. 

(Reprinted with permission from the 
newsletter o fthe Ontario Eastern Bluebird 
Society. An amendedversion of this article 
also appeared in Bird Trends, Number 6, 
Spring 1998). ^ 


Club Newsletters 
Available 

Newsletters from fellow 
Naturalists’ Clubs and other organi¬ 
zations are available! 

The HNC mails out some 8 0 copies 
of the Wood Duck each month to 
libraries and other natural history 
organizations. Many of the organi¬ 
zations to whom w'e send our newsletter 
reciprocate by sending us their 
publications. If you’re interested in 
learning more about what groups 
similartotheHNC areupto, newsletters 
from the following organizations are 
among those available on the public¬ 
ations table at every general meeting:. 

Calgary Field Naturalists’ Society 
Canadian Nature Federation 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
Grand River Conservation Authority 
Guelph Field Naturalists 
Huntsville Nature Club 
Kingston Field Naturalists 
Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists 
Mcllwriath Field Naturalists 
Niagara Falls Nature Club 
Newfoundland Natural History Society 
Ontario Bird Banding Association 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
Peninsula Field Naturalists 
Richmond Hill Naturalists 
South Peel Naturalists’ Club 
Toronto Field Naturalists 
Toronto Ornithological Club 
Victoria Natural History Society 
Willow Beach Field Naturalists ^ 
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Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 1998 to December 31: 274. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Glenn Barnett (GB), Sheila Bowslaugh (SB), Mike Boyd (MB), Duane Brown (DB), Jim Burrell (JB), Mike 
Cadman (MC), Jerry Chappie (JCh), Barb Charlton (BC), Mark Chojnacki (MCh), George Coker (GC), Jim Cram (JC), Marg 
Cram (MCr), William Crins (WC), Tom Crooks (TC), Hugh Currie (HC), Robert Curry (RC), John Dickie (JDi), Keith Dieroff 
(KD), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Jim Dowall (JD), Dennis Duckworth (DDu), Jon Dunn (JLD), Sandra Eadie (SE), 
Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Bill Edmunds (BE), Lois Evans (LE), Luke Fazio (LF), Robert Finlayson (RF), Denys Gardiner 
(DG), Ray Geras (RG), Alex Gray (AG), Jerry Guenther (JGr), Jerry Guild (JGu), John Hannah (JHh), Bob Henry (BHy), Jim 
Heslop (JH), George Holland (GH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Barry' Jones (BJ), Bruce Kellett (BK), Ursula Kolster (UK), Bill 
Lamond (BL), Tony Lang (TL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Corey Lewis (CL), Rick Ludkin (RL), 
Wolfgang Luft (WL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Sandy Mathieson (SMn), Sheldon McGregor (SMG), Brian McHattie (BMH), 
Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Don McLean (DML), Gerard McNaughton (GMN), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave 
Milsom (DMi), Dave Moffatt (DM), George Naylor (GN), Jean Niskanen (JN), Linda Nuttall (LN), John Olmsted (JO), Rose 
Petersen (RP),Tim Pirk (TP), Brian Pomfret (BP), Mary Pomfret (MP), Norm Pomffet (NP), Paul Pratt (PP), Jim Pringle (JP), 
Bill Read (BR), Carl Rothfels (CR), Kayo Roy (KR), Robert Sachs (RSa), Glenda Slessor (GS), Anna-Marie Smith (AMS), Bill 
Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Paul Smith (PS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Peter van Dijken (PvD), Rohan van Twest 
(RvT), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Jim Watt (JW), Gavin Wells (GW), Reinder Westerhof (Rwf), Don Wills (DW), Heather Wilson 
(HW), William Wilson (WW)„ Alan Wormington (AW), Brian Wyatt (BWt), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m obs.), 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st win. -first winter 


November - December 1998 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [7/?/] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW\ 
Niagara \NG\ 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


General: A spate of rarities in mid-November provided the most excitement all year for local birders. This coincided with the 
passage of an intense storm originating from the central U.S. with gale force winds on Nov 11, which resulted in unprecedented 
numbers of Franklin’s Gulls occurring throughout southern Ontario. Mild conditions prevailed until mid-December, inducing 
some late lingerers into the winter season. True winter conditions finally arrived on December 21. 

Red-throated Loon#: 13 ofFStoney Creek Lakeshore [HW] Nov 1 F (BS,JD,JC); birds off Van Wagners Beach [HW]\ 1 -Nov 
8 (RD,BC), 1 -Nov 16 (RD), 6 -Nov 21 (RD etal.), 1 -Nov 28 (KM), 5 -Dec 5 (RD et al.), 1 -Dec 15 L (TP); two off Burlington 
Beach Canal [HUHW] Nov 6 (RD), and one there Nov 28 (KM); two off Confederation Park [HW] Nov 9 (RD); one off Grays 
Rd [HW] Dec 13-14 (GE;RD). 
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Common Loon: Birds on Nov 21:4 -Van Wagners Beach (RD et al.), 3 -over New St & Guelph Line [HL\ (RC), 7 -off 
Grimsby Sewage Ponds [jVG] (MM,SM); four off Van Wagners Beach Dec 5 (RD et al.), and one there Dec 26 (DG,BS,JD); 
two on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Dec 28 (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Two at Pier 4 Park [HW] Nov 26 (RW); one off LaSalle Marina Dec 24 (KM), and two there Dec 26-31 
(MB;m.obs.); one at Windermere Basin \HW\ Dec 30 (MB). 

Horned Grebe: 13 off Green Rd [HW\ Nov 8 (BW;RD,BC); one off Appleby Line [HL\ Dec 5 (LF); one off Hunter Rd, 
Grimsby [Mj] Dec 12 L (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 45 off Appleby Line and 43 off Walkers Line [HL\ Nov 13 (RD); two ad.,two juv. at Bronte Harbour [HL] 
Nov 21 (MM,SM); one off N Shore of Harbour [HW] Nov 24 (RD); two off Shoreacres [HL\ and one off Spencer Smith Park 
[HL] Nov 28 (KM); one at PetroCanada Pier \HL] Dec 4 (RD); seven off Appleby Line Dec 5 (LF); one off Grays Rd Dec 12 
(JH). 

Eared Grebe#: One off Burlington Beach Canal Dec 2-4L (SE;JLD). 

NORTHERN GANNETfl: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Nov 14*-on (MCh,LN;m.obs.), was joined by two other juv. off 
the Burlington Beach Canal Nov 28 (m.obs.), with one or two birds seen regularly along the Hamilton-Burlington Lakeshore to 
Dec 29 L (m.obs.). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 32 at Cootes Paradise [HW] Nov 1 (MM,CR), and nine there Dec 6 (RC); one at CCIW [HL] Dec 
3-14 (RD): birds on Dec 26: 2 -High Level Bridge [HW\ (BW et al), 1 -LaSalle Marina (JC etal.), 1 -E End ofHarbour [HW\ 
(JO). 

Great Blue Heron: 23 at Cootes Paradise Nov 1 (MM,CR), and 14 there Dec 2-7 (UK;RD); three at Red Hill Creek [HW\ 
(KM.RW) and one at W End ofHarbour (BW et al.) Dec 26; one at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW\ Dec 29 (RD). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: One at Van Wagners Ponds [HW\ Nov 1 (WC); one at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW] Nov 7 
L (MM etal.). 

BLACK VULTURE#: One at Onieda 4th Line & Mackenzie Rd [HN] Nov 9*-l 1 (JC,MCr;m.obs.). 

Turkey Vulture: Birds at Oneida 4th Line & Mackenzie Rd: 75 -Nov 1 (DD,GMN,TC), 32 - Dec 1 (RD et al), 24 - Dec 11 
(JM). 

Snow Goose#: One at Hagersville Quarries [//TV] Nov 1 (JH,BJ); two blue morph at Dundas Marsh Nov 22 L (RC). 

Canada Goose: One "Richardson’s” subspecies at Bronte Harbour Nov 17 ( fide HC). 

Brant#: Tw'o at Bronte [HL] Nov 1 F (MJ); 12 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 12 (DL,GL,LE); two off Brentwood Ave, Oakville 
[HL] Dec 19 (TL,JN). 

Mute Swan: 149 counted in the HSA Nov l(m.obs.); one at Grand River at Wilkes Dam, Brantford [fi/?] Dec 27 (BL,BMH). 
Trumpeter Swan: Three at Cootes Paradise Nov 29 (UK), and 12 there Dec 26 (JCh et al). 

Tundra Swan: A max. of 363 at Dundas Marsh Nov 27 (RF); 140 off LaSalle Marina Dec 29 (RD). 

Wood Duck: 12 at Middletown Marsh [HW] Nov 5-21 and one there Dec 11 L (RD.BC); one m. at Princess Pomt [HW] Dec 2 
(RD). 

Shelduck: One escapee at Dundas Marsh Nov 1-Dec 6 (RC). 

Gadwall: 200 at Dundas Marsh Nov 22-Dec 6 (RC); nine at Grand River at Wilkes Dam Dec 27 (BL,BMH). 

American Wigeon: 17 off Bayshore Park [HW] Nov 7 (KM); 20 at Dundas Marsh Nov 22 and 30 there Dec 6 (RC); six past 
Van Wagners Beach Dec 5 (RD,BC); three at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (JO); one at Grand River at Wilkes Dam Dec 
27(BL,BMH); two off LaSalle Marma Dec 28 (KM). 

Blue-winged Teal: Three at the Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 1 L (SM); one at Valens C.A. [HW] Nov 1 L (DG). 
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Northern Shoveler: 400 at Dundas Marsh Nov 22 and 100 there Dec 6 (RC); 45 around Hamilton Harbour Dec 26 (m.obs.). 
Northern Pintail: 50 at Dundas Marsh Nov 22 (RC); 42 around Hamilton Harbour Dec 26 (m.obs.); four at Grand River at 
Wilkes Dam Dec 27 (BL,BMH); six off LaSalle Marina Dec 29 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 565 -Nov 1 (MM,CR), 250 -Nov 22 (RC), 150 -Dec 6 (RC); two at Grand River 
at Lome Bridge, Brantford [BR\ Dec 8 (BL); 37 at Windermere Basin (JO) and 13 at mouth of Red Hill Creek (KM,RW) Dec 
26; four at Grand River at Wilkes Dam Dec 27 (BL,BMH). 

Canvasback: 200 at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Nov 4 (MMJHh), and 150 there Nov 22 (RC); 320 at W End of Harbour Dec 26 
(BW etal). 

Redhead: 300 at Tollgate Ponds Nov 4 (MM,JHh); 280 at W End of Harbour (BW et al.) and 87 at S Shore of Harbour (JO) 
Dec 26. 

Ring-necked Duck: 100 at Tollgate Ponds Dec 6 (RC); four at W End of Harobur (BW et al.) and 11 at S Shore of Harbour 
(JO) Dec 26. 

Greater Scaup: 8000 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 1 (WC). 

Scaup sp.: 21000 at W End of Harbour Dec 26 (BW et al.). 

King Eider#: One f. off Confederation Park Nov 1 F (WC); sightings of a 1st win. m. at: Grays Rd - Nov 1 F (DMi), Van 
Wagners Beach -Nov 15 (RC et al.), Guelph Line /Sioux Lookout Park [HL] -Dec 5 (LF). 

Surf Scoter: 70 off Confederation Park Dec 12 (KM); 250 off Grays Rd Dec 28 (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 55 off Burlington Beach Canal Nov 30 (RD); 300 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Dec 14 (RD). 

Black Scoter: Two off Guelph Line Dec 5 (LF); four off Confederation Park Dec 12 (KM); 10 off StoneyCreek Lakeshore Dec 
14 (RD); 17 at W End of Lake Ontario Dec 26 (DG,JD,BS); eight off Grays Rd Dec 28 (KM). 

Oldsquaw: 20000 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 1 (WC). 

Bufflehead: 500 off Burlington Lakeshore Dec 6 (RC). 

Common Goldeneye: 2000 off Burlington Lakeshore Dec 6 (RC). 

Hooded Merganser: Birds at Cootes Paradise: 40 -Nov 7 (MM et al.), 64 -Nov 10 (BW), 110 -Dec 6 (RC); 12 at Tollgate 
Ponds Nov 14 (MCh,LN); five at Confederation Park Nov 24 (DL,GL). 

Common Merganser: 40 at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Dec 4 (UK). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 1200 off Burlington Beach Canal Nov 6 (RD); 700 off Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 21 (MM,SM); 
600 at West End of Lake Ontario Dec 6 (RC). 

Ruddy Duck: 140 at Tollgate Ponds Nov 22 (RC); 31 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (JO). 

Osprey: One at Grand River, Brantford (BL,BMH) and one at Oakville {fide PvD) Nov 1; one at Grand River S of York Nov 1- 
13 (BJ,JH;JO) and two reported there Dec 6 L (JDi fide JM). 

Bald Eagle#: One juv. at Grand River at Glen Morris [BR] (WW,HW,JGr) and one imm. at Dundas Marsh (MM,CR) Nov 1. 
Northern Harrier: One at Cone 5 E of Westover Rd [HW] Dec 30 (RD). 

Northern Goshawk#: Birds on Nov 1 F: 2 -Dundas Marsh (MM,CR), 1 -Christie C.A. [HW] (GB), lad. -Woodland Cemetery 
[HW] (KM,RW,BK); one ad. at New St & Guelph Line Nov 21 (RC,GS); one at Ontario St, Grimsby [jVG] Dec 13 (BW); one 
at Twenty Rd E, Glanbrook [HW] Dec 26 (RL). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: Six over S Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 1 (MM,CR); one ad. at New St & Guelph Line (RC,GS) and 
one ad. at Middletown Marsh (RD,BC) Dec 26. 

Red-tailed Hawk: 43 over S Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 1 (MM,CR); 23 over New St & Guelph Line Nov 21 (RC); one 
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albino S of Sheffield [HW] Dec 28 (BR). 

Rough-legged Hawk: Two at Blackheath \HW\ Nov 10 (DL,GL); one over Cootes Paradise Dec 30 (UK). 

Golden Eagle#: Two over Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW] Nov 17 L (MM). 

Merlin#: Birds on Nov 1: 1 -Princess Point (MM,CR), 1 -Onondaga Twp [5/?] (KD), 1 -Puslinch Twp [WL] (MC,BWt,RWf), 1 
-Bronte (MJ); one ad. f. at Van Wagners Beach Nov 1-Dec 6 (JD;KM;RC); two at Brantford Nov 1-Dec 31 (BL); one at 
Dundas Nov 6-8 (MM;RD,BC); one at New St & Guelph Line Nov 21 (RC); one m.,one f. N of St. George [BR] Dec 28 (BR). 
Peregrine Falcon#: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 1 (WC); two at Downtown Hamilton Nov 1-Dec 31 (m.obs.), one at NE 
Shore of Harbour Nov 20 (RD); one at New St & Guelph Line Nov 21 (RC). 

Ring-necked Pheasant: One at Kings Forest [HW] Dec 26 (GN). 

Wild Turkey#: Birds at Westover Rd N of Cone 8, Beverly Swamp [HW\. lad.,3juv. -Nov 1-10, 2ad.,3juv. -Nov 20-Dec 28, 8 - 
Dec 30, 11 -Dec 31 (PS,AMS). 

American Coot: Nine at Cootes Paradise Nov 1 (MM,CR); 12 at St. Lawrence Cement Pier [PL] Dec 5 (LF); 55 at N Shore of 
Harbour Nov 24 (RD); 100 at LaSalle Marina Dec 29 (RD). 

Black-bellied Plover: Seven at Binbrook C.A. [HW] (NP.MP) and four at Dundas Marsh (MM,CR) Nov 1 L. 

Killdeer: Six at Grand River S of York Dec 1 (RD et al. ); two at QEW & Hwy 20 [HW] Dec 6 (RC); one at Grand River at 
Lome Bridge Dec 27 L (BL,BMH). 

AMERICAN AVOCET#; One f. at Windermere Basin Nov 13-17 (BHy;m.obs.); two different birds were there Nov 26-Dec 
6L (m.obs.). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Three at Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] Nov 1 L (RD,BC). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Valley Inn [HL] Nov 1 L (KM,BK,RW); four at Grand River S of York Nov 13 L (JO,JH,RSt). 
Semipalmated Sandpiper: One at Grand River S of York Nov 13 L (JO,JH,RSt). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One at Van Wagners Ponds (WC) and one at Mountsberg C.A [HW/WL] (RvT) Nov 1 L. 

Pectoral Sandpiper: 17 at Princess Point Nov 1 (MM et al.): one at Grand River S of York Nov 25 L (JO). 

Dunlin: 45 at Princess Point Nov 1 (MM,CR); one at Tollgate Ponds Nov 14 L (MCh,LN). 

Common Snipe: 29 at Grand River, Cambridge [WT] Nov 1 (WW,HW,JGr); 17 at Grand River S of York Nov 1 (BJ,JH), and 
six there Dec 1 L (RD el al.). 

American Woodcock: Birds on Nov 1 L: 1 -Haldimand [HN] (DD,GMN,TC), 1 -Stoney Creek Ravine [HW] (DML), 1 -Shell 
Park [HL] (MJ). 

Pomarine Jaeger#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Nov 17 (RD et al.): one juv. off Sioux Lookout Park Dec 26 L 
(DG,BS,JD). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: lad. -Nov 14 (MCh,LN), ljuv. -Nov 17 (RD et al.), 1 - 
Dec 5 L (PP et al.): one off Grays Rd Nov 16 (GH). 

Franklin’s Gull#: Three ad. at Van Wagners Beach/Hamilton Beachstrip Nov 11 *-17 (DG et al.): one ad. atFifty Point C.A. 
[HW/NG] Nov 13 (SM); one ad. at Grand River at Lome Bridge Nov 14 (BL); one ad. at Cootes Paradise Nov 21 L (MM,SM). 
Bonaparte’s Gull: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 20 -Nov 10 (RD), 40 -Nov 17 (RD et al.), 4 -Dec 5 L (RD et al.). 

Thayer’s Gull#: One 1st win. at Hamilton Beachstrip Nov 15 F (RC,GS,JO); one ad. at Brantford Dump [SR] Dec 16 
(BL,KM) and at Mohawk Lake [BR] Dec 27 (BL.BMH); one 1st win. at W End of Harbour Dec 29 (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: One at Brantford Dump Dec 16 F (BL,KM); one at Dundas Hydro Pond (MM et al.) and two over Christie C.A. 
(RD.BC) Dec 26; one ad. at Mohawk Lake Dec 27 (BL,BMH). 
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Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One ad. at Cootes Paradise Nov 7-8 (MM et al.); one ad. at Hamilton Beachstrip Nov 13-18 (JO 
et c?/.); one 1st win. at Confederation Park Nov 17 (RD); one ad. at Van Wagners Beach Nov 29 (BS et al .); two ad. at Mohawk 
Lake Dec 8 (BL) and one there Dec 27 (BL,BMH), with two at Brantford Dump Dec 16 (BL.KM); one ad. at LaSalle Marina 
Dec 26 (MB) and at W End of Harbour Dec 27-28 (JO;JC). 

Glaucous Gull: One 1 st win. at Van Wagners Beach Nov 10 F (RD); one over St. Augustines Cemetery Nov 27 (MM); one at 
Brantford Dump Dec 16 (BL.KM), nine over Christie C.A. Dec 26 (RD,BC). 

Great Black-backed Gull: 150 at West End of Lake Ontario Nov 15 (RC,GS,JO). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: Birds (all imm. unless noted otherwise) off Van Wagners Beach: 50 -Nov 10 (RD), 8 -Nov 12 
(DL,GL,LE), 2-Nov 13 (RD), 1 -Nov 17 (RD etal.), lad.-Nov21 (RD etal.), 1 -Nov 29 (RSt et al ), 4 - Dec 5 (RD et al .), 1 - 
Dec 15 L (TP); two off Burlington Beach Canal Dec 3 (BL,AW) and one there Dec 6 (BE). 

THICK-BILLED MURREtf: One at Burlington Beach Canal Nov 29 * (RSa,SB,CR); if accepted by OBRC this would be 
only the second Ontario record since the 1950s. 

Long-eared Owl#: One at Oakville Nov 1 (PvD); one at Bronte Creek Prov Park [HL] Dec 19 (GW); one at 87 Acre Park, 
Saltfleet [HW] (CL) and three at Twenty Rd E, Glanbrook [HW] (RL) Dec 26. 

Short-eared Owl#: One at Hendrie Valley Nov 1 (JP); one off Green Rd Nov 8 (RD,BC); one off Van Wagners Beach Nov 10 
(RD). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Aldershot High School [HL] Nov 25 F (RC). 

Hummingbird sp.: One at Winona [HW\ Nov 8 L (fide GC). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: Birds on Nov 1: 2 -Haldimand (DD,GMN,TC), 1 -Smithville Sewage Ponds [VG] (KR et al.), 1 - 
Mount Nemo [HL] (WL et al.); one at Oneida 3rd Line E of Mackenzie Rd [HN] Nov 11 (RG,DDu); one ad. at Mount Healy 
[HN\ Nov 25 (JO); one at Old Baseline Rd W of 9* Line, Oakville [HL] Dec 19-on (JGu). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: Five at Twenty Rd E, Glanbrook (RL) and one at Butter Rd, Ancaster [HW] (RP,IS) Dec 26; one at 
N Shore of Cootes Paradise Dec 27 (JB et al.). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: Birds on Nov 1: 1 -Beverly Swamp (DG), 1 -Mount Nemo (WL et al.), 1 -Oakville (PvD); one at 
Dundas Marsh Dec 17 (UK); birds on Dec 26: 2 -Dundas Valley [HW] (MS etal.), 1 -Berry Tract [HW] (WL), 1 -Sassafras 
Woods [HL] (WC). 

Northern Shrike#: One at Flamborough Downs [HW] Nov 1 (RD,BC); one at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd \HW] Nov 15-Dec 
29 (RD); two at Bronte Woods [HL] Dec 3 (BL,AW); one at Dundas Valley C.A. Dec 6 (BW); one at Lotus Lane, Beamsville 
[NG] Dec 6 (RD,BC); one at N Sendee Rd, Aldershot [HL] Dec 24 (GW); one S of Sheffield [HW] Dec 28 (BR). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Shoreacres Oct 13 L (BW). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Shoreacres Oct 13 L (BW). 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow: 30 at Grand River at Lome Bridge Oct 3 L (BL). 

Barn Swallow: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 1 L (SM et al). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Three at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 21-Dec 31 (MM;m.obs ). 

Carolina Wren#: A total of 19 counted in HSA Nov 1 (m.obs.), including six at Rattray Marsh [PL] (AG); two at Spencer 
Creek Woods [HW] Nov-Dec (MM); one at Dundas Marsh Nov 8-Dec 29 (RD,BC); one at Middletown Marsh Nov 8-Dec 31 
(RD,BC); two at New St & Guelph Line Nov 21-Dec 26 (RC,GS); one at St. Lawrence Cement Pier Dec 5 (LF); two at Red 
Hill Creek (KM,RW) and two at Dundas Valley (RSt;MS et al.) Dec 26; five at Brantford Dec 27 (BL,BMH). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Shoreacres Dec 7 L (JH). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 21 L (MM,SM). 
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Eastern Bluebird: A total of 204 counted in HSA Nov 1 (m.obs.), including 77 along the Grand River (DW); four at N Shore 
of Cootes Paradise Dec 18 (DM). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at St George St, Brantford Oct 4 L (BL). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Bronte Woods Dec 3 (BL.AW); two at Hardy Rd at Grand River, Brantford \BR\ Decl6 (BL,KM); 
one at Christie C.A. Dec 26 (RD). 

American Robin: 50 at Bronte Woods Dec 3 (BL,AW); 53 at Christie C.A. Dec 26 (RD,BC). 

Gray Catbird: Two at Mount Nemo (WL et al.) and one at Binbrook C.A. (NP,MP) Nov 1; one at Cayuga [//A'] Dec 17 
(SMn); one at Lyons Lane Cemetery, Oakville [HL\ Dec 19 (SMG); one at Waterdown [HW] Dec 26 L (AW). 

Northern Mockingbird: One at Brock Rd N of Hwy 5 [HW] and one at Brock Rd & Cone 4 [ HW] Nov 8 (RD,BC). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Sudden Tract [ WT] (WW,HW,JGr) and one at N Shore of Cootes Paradise (BP) Nov 1 L. 

American Pipit: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 15 L (RC). 

Cedar Waxwing: 274 at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 1 (MM.CR). 

Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Berry Tract Nov 1 L (BW). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at St. George St, Brantford Oct 8 L (BL). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 41 at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 1 (MM,CR); one at Middletown Marsh Nov 22-Dec 15 (RD); 
one at Sulphur Creek, Dundas Valley [HW] Dec 26 (RSt). 

Pine Warbler: One at Hardy Rd at Grand River Nov 1 (DB); one at Chancery Promenade, Oakville [HL] Dec 19-on 
(JW;m.obs.). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Oct 16 L (BW). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Cayuga (BJ,JH) and one at Bronte (MJ) Nov 1; one at Dundas Valley Dec 26 (KD). 

Field Sparrow: One at Hamilton Beachstrip Nov 1 L (WC). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Haldimand (DD,GMN,TC) and one at Mount Nemo (WL et al.) Nov 1 L. 

Fox Sparrow: One at Dundas Hydro Pond early Dec (DM); two at River Rd at Grand River, Brantford [BR] Dec 27-on 
(BL,BMH); one at Valley Inn Dec 31 (JC). 

White-crowned Sparrow: Nine at Tollgate Ponds Dec 6 (RC); one at Waterdown Dec 26 (AW). 

Lapland Longspur#: Five at Cootes Paradise and three at Green Rd Nov 8 (RD,BC). 

Snow Bunting: Birds at Van Wagners Beach: 16 -Nov 1 (WC), 100 -Nov 14 (MCh,LN), 150 -Nov 15 (RC et al.), 60 -Nov 21 
(RD etal.), 150 -Nov 22 (KM), 30 -Nov 24 (DL,GL); 80 at Green Rd Nov 8 (RD,BC); 20 SE of Caledonia [HN] Nov 14 
(RC,GS); 30 at Fifty Point C.A. Dec 12 (KM). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Oakville Nov 1 L (JW). 

Red-winged Blackbird: 400 over Cootes Paradise Nov 1 (MM,CR); 30 SE of Caledonia Nov 14 (RC,GS); six at Van Wagners 
Ponds (DG,BS,JD) and one at Stoney Creek (AW) Dec 26. 

Eastern Meadowlark: One at Fifty' Point C.A. Nov 1 L (SM). 

Common Grackle: 600 over Dunning Ct, Dundas Nov 28 (MM); one at Bronte Woods Dec 3 (BL,AW); one at St. George St, 
Brantford Dec 24 (BL); three at Plainsview Rd, Aldershot [HL] Dec 29 (JC;RD). 

Purple Finch: Three at Middletown Marsh Nov 1 F and one there Nov 19 (RD.BC). 

Pine Siskin: Eight at Middletown Marsh Nov 7 (RD). 

Evening Grosbeak#: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 1 F (MM,CR); one at Middletown Marsh Nov 7 (RD). 

Please send your bird records for January-Fcbruary 1999 by March 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R J2, 
Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca j^f 
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From the Conservation and Education Committee 


By Jocelyn Neysmith 

The Conservation and Education 
Committee’s first meeting of 1999 was 
devoted, appropriately enough, to setting 
out goals for the coming year. As many 
of the tasks the Committee will be taking 
on relate directly to municipal planning 
issues, we were lucky enough to have 
Terry Stortz, Field Events Director for 
the Club and a professional planner with 
the City of Waterloo, come to speak to us. 

Terry led us through what he calls his 
“Really Simple Model of the Planning 
Process”, which was indeed a readily 
understandable approach to what can seem 
to be a mind-boggling process. 

He explained that most development 
applications move through an eight-step 
process, starting with the pre-consultation 
between the proponent and planning staff 
to determine what a complete application 
will need to include. 

Following the actual submission of 
the application, the public is given notice 
of the application. At least one public 
meeting, and usually two, are held, and 
discussions between the proponent, staff 
and members of the public ensue. 

Staff then provide recommendations 
to council, who make a decision. Once a 
notice of decision is issued, the appeal 
period follows, usually lasting for 20 
days. The final step is, of course, 
implementation. Members of the 
Committee had several questions for 
Terry, who was very helpful. 

Terry also provided the Committee 
with copies of a series of Citizens’ Guides 
describing the following aspects of the 
planning process in greater detail. 


1. The Planning Act 2. Official Plans 
3. Zoning By-laws 4. Subdivisions 
5. Ontario Municipal Board 

Copies of the guides will be available 
on the Conservation / Education Table at 
general meetings. The following are the 
projects which the Conservation and 
Education Committee will be undertaking 
this year. 

1. In partnership with the Natural 
Areas Coordinating Group, identify 
natural areas within Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region that are not designated 
Environmentally Significant Areas 
(ESAs), and provide the information to 
area municipalities to incorporate into 
their official plan updates. 

2. Develop a procedure whereby the 
HNC can respond proactively to 
development proposals within designated 
Regional ESAs. 

3. Investigate a partnership with the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Environ¬ 
ment Department to upgrade the 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 
guidelines. 

4. In conjunction with the Plant Study 
Group, Ontario Hydro and local schools 
and residents, establish an implementation 
plan for native planting along the Hydro 
Right-of-Way in the Burlington Mall area. 

5. Meet with Hamilton’s Downtown 
Coordinator to communicate HNC ideas 
and objectives, and explore potential 
partnerships. 

Education Goals: 

1. Produce at least 100,000 copies of 
“Naturally, Hamilton! A Guide to the 
Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 


and Area” for distribution to area homes 
through the Spectator. 

2. Offer the “What’s Alive in 
Hamilton-Wentworth?” natural history 
slide show to area community groups. 

3. Re-establish the “Nature in the 
City” educational program series 
featuring avariety ofnatural history topics, 
which has been presented in the past 
through the Hamilton Public Library’s 
main branch. 

If you have ideas to offer or expertise 
to lend, please don’t hesitate to get in 
touch with Sheila O’Neal, Conservation/ 
Education Director, at 389-7598. |§ 

Charity Reform 

by Pierre Arnold 

The HNC is a registered charity, 
and some members may be alarmed at 
recent headlines in the media, - “New 
Legislation Needed”, “Make 
Charities Accountable”,’’End 
Abuses” and so on. Please be assured 
our Club is not under attack. The 
findings of the federal panel address 
legal paralysis, unethical fund-raising, 
financial accountability depending on 
size, criteria for charitable status, and 
regulation. 

If our elected parliament enact the 
recommendations, our Club could 
change its face by being given more 
freedom to engage in non-partisan 
political advocacy. 

Other possible changes include 
banning the use of professional fund¬ 
raisers, commission based fundraising, 
and sale of donor lists; and recognizing 
that charities do employ. H 
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JANUARY MEETING 


by Lois Evans 

Fifty-one persons laid aside their 
snow shovels long enough to attend the 
January 18 meeting of the Bird Study 
Group. They were welcomed with an 
advisory that relief was on its way: the 
Grimsby Hawk Watch commencing in 
just six weeks (March 1). 

Announcements included notice of 
the Club’s 80th Anniversary Dinner on 
May 27, the upcoming Club outing led by 
Mike Street and the Great Backyard Bird 
Count, February 19-22 conducted by the 
Cornell Lab of Ornithology and the 
National Audubon Society. Details of 
this are available through the Bird Source 
website: http://birdsource.comell.edu/ 
gbbc. 

Rob Dobos then gave an in-depth 
presentation on the identification of King 
and Common Eiders, both of which are 
being found with increasing frequency in 
winter at the western end of Lake Ontario, 
in all probability because of the presence 
of the zebra mussels. While the 
identification of adult males is relatively 
easy, it is distinguishing the females and 
juvenile males which presents a challenge. 

Reports of recent sitings conducted 
by Dennis Lew'ington revealed a 
considerable number of Gray Partridge in 
and around the Brantford airport which, 
because of the deep snow cover, are 
proving to be easier to find than in most 


years. A weekend report from Algonquin 
Park included a good variety of "winter 
birds”. Several reports of owls within the 
city over the previous week suggested 
that they w'ere having difficulty finding 
food in the deep snow of the rural areas. 
The Beach canal is proving to be a good 
place for winter raptor spotting. Wild 
Turkeys have been seen in Kilbride and 
along Saltfleet’s Green Mountain Road. 
Eastern Bluebirds were reported from 
several locations. 

The main feature of the evening was 
a presentation by David Wood from the 
Wild Birds Unlimited store in Burlington. 
With videotape and overheads, David 
reviewed the features that should be 
considered in choosing quality binoculars 
- magnification, aperture, field-of-view, 
size and weight, eye relief, degree of light 
transmittance, lens coatings, durability, 
etc. From his presentation one realizes 
how' important it is to deal with someone 
who is really knowledgeable about 
binoculars when making such a purchase. 
The evening concluded with a hands-on 
examination of the many binoculars and 
scopes which David brought with him. j>P 

FEBRUARY MEETING 
by Rose Petersen 

The February meeting was another 
full house and full menu for the evening. 

Mike Street informed the group that 
the Hawk Watch at Beamer is just around 
the comer. It begins March 1 through 
May 15. Someone wall be there from 8 to 
4 weather permitting. 

Brian Wylie led the sightings report 
and mentioned the 'almost adult’ King 
Eider that has been seen fairly regularly 
off Fruitland Rd. This eider has adult 
plumage, but those in the know’ say that its 


bill structure show's it isn’t quite adult yet. 
There w'ere many reports of Red-Winged 
Blackbirds as w'ell as one report of a Tree 
Swallow' at Pelee, giving hope for an 
early spring. Turkey Vultures are present 
around McKensie Rd. And a lovely Fox 
Sparrow is still helping himself to seed 
offerings at Valley Inn. 

We had a very interesting ID session 
on Woodpeckers given by Lois Evans. 
Lois says that woodpeckers are among 
herfavouritespecies as they have character 
and personality. We learned a bit about 
the family Picadae. In general: they are 
non passerines comprising 215 colourful 
species that range world wide with the 
exceptions of the Antarctic regions, 
Australia, New Zealand or Madagascar. 
They range in size from 3 Zi to 22 inches. 

The main characteristics are short 
legs, strong toes and claws with usually 
two forward and two backward. They 
have a stiff tail to prop on trees and a long 
chisel like bill that is hard and straight. 
Woodpeckers’ skulls are exceptionally 
thick in orderto withstand their drumming. 

The most remarkable attribute is a 
long tongue that wraps around their skull 
and can extend sometimes to four inches 
beyond their bill. This tongue has 
backward projecting barbs for raking out 
insects from holes. Insects are their main 
diet but they also eat seeds and berries. 

Lois gave us a good tip on how to 
distinguish a w'oodpecker from other birds 
when they are flying. Look for an 
undulating flight with a built in glide. 
Small or large they all fly this way and it 
is distinctive. 

We were given a brief description of 
the various woodpeckers we would find 
in Canada ending with the nine species 
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found around our area. One of the things 
we learned was while size is certainly a 
factor in telling the Downy WP from the 
Hairy WP, it cannot always be relied 
upon as in some places, such as Costa 
Rica, the Hairy WP is 61/2"-- similar to 
the Downy! The best way to tell the 
difference is by looking at the bill. The 
Downy’s is cute and small. The Hairy’s 
is as long as the head is broad. 

Lois ended by playing taped com¬ 
parisons of the six common local wood¬ 
peckers calls and songs. I found this to be 
most helpful. 

Our featured speaker was Gerard 
McNaughton, a professional photo¬ 
grapher who has only been taking bird 
photographs for about a year. This fact is 
amazing to contemplate as he had an 
enormous selection of gorgeous bird 
photographs for us to enjoy, set to music. 
It was refreshing to have many, in fact 
most, of the birds being regular birds that 
we all know and love. But before we were 
treated to his slide show to music we were 
given a brief lesson on how to improve 
our photography in general and the parts 
and settings of a camera. 

The first slide was of the comer of a 
house, a half an evergreen tree in the 
snow. This was up for quite some time as 
Gerard was introducing his subject. It 
turns out this was a photo of partridges. 
He was here to show how we could make 
a better photograph of those partridges. 

Gerard spoke about lenses and shutter 
speeds telling us for bird shots, the longer 
and faster the better. He touched on depth 
of field, film (he uses several brands) 
flash and tripods. He did these things very 
cleverly, by showing us actual huge photos 
of the camera and where the settings and 
other devices were. Then he showed a 


photograph to demonstrate the 
differences. For instance, using a tripod 
and not moving the camera, he took the 
same photograph using different lenses 
and we could see with the regular lens a 
standard photo of a branch with a tiny bud 
on the tip. We progressed getting closer 
and closer until the bud filled the screen. 
Quite impressive. 

Gerard also gave us a few clues to 
better composition, I really liked the ‘Rule 
of Thirds’ whereby you mentally make a 
grid that divides your field of view in 
thirds and any place where the lines 
intersect you place your focal point. If 
you are not placing the subject to fill the 
frame this is the way to make the photo 
pleasing. Gerard says that there is no 
wrong place to put your subject, but there 
are better places. 

I liked the tip that in choosing whether 
to use a vertical or horizontal frame, think 
about your subject. A nuthatch, for 
instance seems a natural for a vertical 
frame. We also learned a little about 
choosing either a harsh top light or a 
softer side light. 

Even if most of us are not planning on 
trying to achieve this sort of photography, 
and will settle for the point and shoot 
approach, such as Dave Don’s alleged 
Gray Partridges, it is good to see just what 
goes into the gorgeous bird photographs 
we see. As Lois said, in thanking Gerard, 
the equipment is important, but it is the 
person behind the camera that makes the 
pictures. ^ 

Answers to the Plant Quiz: 

1. Axil; 2. Alfalfa; 3. Basil; 4. 
Beech Drops; 5. Blazing Star; 6. Butter 
and Eggs; 7. Calypso; 8. Catchfly; 9. 
Chicory; 10. Colic Root. 


RBG courses 
for naturalists 

For further information or to 
register, call 527-1158 x270 or pick 
up a copy of the Public Program 
Calendar at your local Library. 
Register at least 10 days ahead of each 
course. 

Take a Hike! with John Hannah. 
Sunday afternoons, 2 to 4 pm except 
where noted. Topics are as follows: 

Plants we Use (including fire 
starting with bow and hand drills) - 
March 7; More Plants We Use 
(including making rope from natural 
fibres) - March 14; Timberdoodling - 
March 26, 7 to 9 pm; Welcome to 
Spring - April 11 - Birds, butterflies 
and wildflowers. 

March Break at RBG - Five to 12 
year olds can take part in day camps at 
the Nature Centre or RBG Centre on 
a daily basis, or families can visit the 
drop-in program at RBG Centre 
between 11 am and 4 pm daily. 

Butterflies in your Backyard - 
Wednesday, March 24, 7 to 9 pm. 
Everything you need to know to attract 
butterflies to your garden, with Barb 
McKean. 

Biodiversity Basics with Tyler 
Smith. Wednesdays, March24 to April 
21 (except April 7), 7 to 9 pm. 

Naturalization: A Carolinian Life 
Zone Approach - Friday, April 16, 9 
am to 4 pm. Naturalize your landscape 
with the help of University of Guelph 
Arboretum staff Chris Earley and 
Henry Kock. 
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This month’s column is about a 
collection of books - probably the largest 
private collection of books ever amassed 
in the Hamilton area. 

Two generations of Hamilton 
elementary students just knew him as Mr. 
Brown, the teacher who took them for 
walks down by Cootes Paradise and who, 
in doing so, introduced most of them for 
the first time to the sights and sounds and 
smells of the natural world. However, 
Dave Brown’s friends and colleagues 
knew' him as an obsessive collector of 
machinery, old tools, gadgets, 
memorabilia ... and BOOKS. His house 
where he lived alone was like the behind- 
the-scenes stacks of a university library. 
While the majority of these books related 
in some way to the field of natural history, 
there were also innumerable books about 
applied science, technology and human 
history. Not content with merely amassing 
this monumental collection, Dave w ; as 
familiar with the contents of most of these 
books. 

Following Dave’s death last year, 
libraries, museums and archives w'ere 
given the opportunity to select what they 
w'anted from his vast collection of books 
and documents. The rest were sold at a 
two-day public auction in early February 
in London. The first day of sale consisted 
of800 catalogued items - individual titles. 


sets and small groupings of related items. 
On the second day, more than 800 cartons 
of books, each containing 10 to 20 titles, 
w'ere sold. A conservative estimate would 
put the collection at over 20,000 volumes. 

Highest price of the sale ($4500) was 
paid for the single volume Famous Clyde 
Yachts 18880-87 , beautifully illustrated 
with 31 coloured aquatints. Knowledge 
that six Beatrix Potter books from the 
tum-of-the-century brought $1100 will 
likely send people scurrying to their attics 
to see iftheir (great) grandmothers' copies 
are still there. Any pre-1900 atlases 
commanded good prices with Mitchell's 
Universal Atlas (Philadelphia, 1854) 
realizing $1500. 

From the field of natural history, any 
19th century or earlier books with coloured 
engravings w'ere eagerly snapped up. As 
examples, The Birds ofNorth America by 
Jacob H. Studer in full morocco binding 
(New York, 1881) sold for $900 while 
Fabre’s Book of Insects (London, 1935) 
went for $ 170. A copy of Wild Flowers of 
Canada published by the Montreal Star 
circa 1900 containing 288 richly coloured 
floral plates sold for $90. One hopes that 
such books will be kept intact rather than 
broken up and the prints sold individually. 

Fourteen copies of Bent’s Life 
Histories of North American Birds 
(various dates, 1921-1939) sold for $ 170. 

I would have liked Ripley’s Rails of the 
World-Monograph of the Family Rallidae 
(1977), but the $ 125 for which it sold was 
w'ell beyond my limit. However, I thought 
that$50 w'as notunreasonableforFenwick 
Lansdowne’s out-of-print Birds of the 
West Coast (2 vol ). Fourvolumes relating 
to ornithology'including Forbush’s Use fid 
Birds and Their Protection and 
Chapman’s The Warblers of North 


America (3rd edition, 1907) were knocked 
down for $55 before I could raise my 
bidding paddle. I was particularly curious 
to see w'hat Thomas Mclhvraith’s Birds 
of Ontario (2nd edition, 1894) would sell 
for ($55) but I was quite taken aback by 
the catalogue description w'hich identified 
this long-time Hamilton resident as an 
ornithologist from western Ontario. My 
sole purchase of the day w'as a first edition 
in fine condition of The Burgess Bird 
Book for Children (see review' in February 
1988 Wood Duck). It will certainly have 
a special place on my bookshelf. 

While dealers from across Canada 
and the United States greatly outnumbered 
and usually outbid the private buyers at 
the sale, it is to be hoped that all of Dave’s 
books will eventually find their w'ay into 
the hands of owners who will enjoy and 
cherish them as much as he did. 


Upcoming Speakers 

by Glenn Barrett 
It is that time of year when I begin 
contacting potential speakers to see if 
they would be interested in doing a 
presentation at the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club monthly meetings. September may 
seem a long way offbut I need to determine 
the 1999/2000 line-up now before field 
season begins and my life gets crazy 
assisting with Canadian Wildlife Service 
research projects. 

If you have any suggestions for 
possible speakers, or for topics you would 
like to hear discussed at the HNC monthly 
meetings please let me know. You can 
contact me either by telephone (546-9764) 
or by mailing a letter to the Club post 
office box (PO Box 89052, Hamilton, 
ON L8S 4R5). With your help we will 
have another exciting set of speakers. 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, March 8 8p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre, Burlington 

680 Plains Rd. West 

Living Dangerously: Human- 
Rattlesnake Encounters in 
Killbear Provincial Park 

Please join us as Chris Parent provides an 
interesting perspective on the Massassauga 
Rattlesnake and it’s encounters with humans 
at Killbear Provincial Park. €hris has been 
studying the rattlesnakes in this location for 
the last few years. Refreshments served from 
7:30 and after the program. Come early to 
socialize and to register for the door prize. 

Next Month 

Monday, April 5 8:00 p.m. 

Flora and Fauna of Point Pelee 
National Park: Sarah Rupert 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 

Thursday March 11 at 7:30 pm 
34 Jasmine Street,Hamilton 
The plant study group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. It usually meets 
on the Thursday immediately following the 
HNC members meeting. 

Organizers: Pam Watts 388-4482 
Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Please send your submissions for the Wood 
Duck to Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead 
Crescent, Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 
3W1. Phone is (905) 664-8796. Or e-mail 
submissions to: don.mclean@hwcn.org. 
Deadline for submissions is generally the 
membership meeting before the issue appears. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, March 15 7:30 p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identifica¬ 
tion session and a workshop, film or set of 
slides about some aspect of birding. If you are 
a beginning birder, come out to leam more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: George Pond from Simcoe will 
take us on quest for birds to Equador and Matt 
Mills will conduct an identification session 
on bird silhouettes. 

ContacttheBirdHotlinefor more information 
or visit the HNC website 


Conservation / Education 
Committee 

Thursday March 25th, 7:30 p.m. 

For details, contact Sheila O ‘Neal 
at (905) 389-7598 

The Conservation and Education Committee 
meets on the fourth Thursday of the month. If 
you would like to get involved in local issues 
and leam from each month’s speaker, mark 
this evening on your calendar!” 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday, March 27, 9:30 a.m. to noon. 
Endangered Species: Meet at the RBG 
Nature Centre. We’ll be outside and inside 
discovering what it’s like to be a threatened 
species, finding out what biodiversity is and 
why it's so important, and learning more 
about RBG’s Trumpeter Swans and why they 
are being reintroduced to our area. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 
BEAMER HAWKWATCH 

The Niagara PeninsulaHawkwatch takes place 
at Beamer Memorial Conservation Area on 
Ridge Road on the escarpment above Grimsby 
(just a little west of Mountain Road). If you 
need help with identification, seek out HNC 
members. A south wind produces the best 
days. Contact Mike Street 648-3737. 

Good Friday, April 2 
COME HOME TO RED HILL 

Join Friends of Red Hill Valley at 10 am and 
spend a Good Friday in a Great Valley - it's 
a Hamilton tradition! Meet in the parking lot 
of Rosedale Arena. Info at 664-8796. 

March 11 

WATER WALKER FILMS 

The annual Water Walker Film Festival is 
scheduled this year for March 11. The festival 
is dedicated to the memory of Bill Mason and 
the many wild rivers that are lost forever. It is 
sponsored by the Canadian Museum of Nature 
and will take place at McMaster’s Ewart 
Angus Centre, beginning at 8 pm. Tickets can 
be purchased from Adventure Attic in 
Westdale (905) 528-3397. 

March 11 

ENVIRONMENTAL LECTURE 

AMcMaster Institute ofEnvironmental Health 
public lecture will take place on Thursday, 
March 11 at 7:30 pm in the Divinity College 
on “Environmental Management: Akwe- 
sasne Case History”. More information from 
Noel Fraser at 525-9140 ext.23521. 

March 26 and 27 
STOPPING CANCER 

McMaster will host a major conference on 
cancer and the environment. Guest speakers 
include Dr. Peter Infante, Karen DeKoning 
and Sandra Steingraber, author of Living 
Downstream. Information is available toll 
free at 1-877-372-2435. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
1998-99 
Executive 

President: 

Pierre Arnold 648-2519 

Vice-President: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Walter Muma (519) 622-6954 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 627-1034 

Field Events: 

Terry Stortz 777-8151 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith (519) 821 -2918 

Past President: 

Jean Stollard 
Program: 

Glenn Barrett 
Publicity: 

Ken Hall 
Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 
Social: 

Tom Crooks 
Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 627-1453 

Plant Study Group Leaders: 

Pam Watts 388-4482 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 


V^ MILt o a , 



634-3538 

546-9764 

627-1320 

575-0668 

634-1178 


Membership Fees 1998-99 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumesj $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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